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MUTUAL SECURITY IN 1954 


"Dieter = seston debate on foreign aid—like 

cherry blossoms—has of late years been one of the 
infallible signs of spring in Washington. This year the 
blossoms have come and gone, but so far not much has 
been heard about the size and shape of the 1954 
Mutual Security program. 


Like other major policies and programs, Mutual 
Security has undergone careful scrutiny by the new 
Administration, with a resulting delay in legislative 
proposals. For the immediate future—the fiscal year 
beginning July 1—it is likely that the Administration 
will recommend a program which is similar, in broad 
outline, to the existing one. This is in keeping with 
the general principle of not recommending sweeping 
changes in foreign economic policies until there has 
been time for careful analysis and consideration. 
(Along the same line, the President has asked for a 
one-year simple extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
to allow time for a general reassessment) . 


Decisions to be Made 


In detail, however, there are a number of questions 
to be resolved before the legislative proposals for Mu- 
tual Security are sent to the Hill. The first of these 
is: how much of the total budget can be allocated to 
foreign aid? Balancing on the one hand the require- 
ments of security and the necessity to sustain our 
alliances, and on the other the goal of a balanced 
budget, it is almost certain that President Eisenhower's 
recommendation will be less than the $7.6 billion total 
which was in Mr. Truman’s final budget. 

Decisions must also be made as to the breakdown 
of the total among the four major aspects of foreign 
aid: 

1. The shipment of finished military goods—the 
so-called “military end-item” program. 

2. Purchases of military equipment abroad to equip 
NATO forces—“offshore procurement.” This program 
not only supplies these armies with materiel, it also 
builds up productive facilities in Europe and helps 
supply needed dollars. 

3. Aid for non-military supplies and raw materials—- 
“defense support.” 

4. Technical assistance to underdeveloped areas— 
“Point Four,” and U.N. technical assistance. 


A third area for possible changes is in the realm 
of administration. How can the foreign aid program 


be more efficiently organized? Mr. Stassen has al- 
ready begun to consolidate and streamline the Mu- 
tual Security operation, and will probably recom- 
mend statutory changes to the Congress. It is antici- 
pated that the Point Four Program (TCA) will be 
moved from the State Department to the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

In order to get some help in making these decisions 
before formulating proposed legislation, Mr. Stassen 
sent teams of prominent businessmen to 14 countries 
which are receiving U.S. aid. Their reports are now 
being evaluated. 


Congressional Outlook 


Although the Administration’s proposals are un- 
likely to appear on Capitol Hill before the last half 
of May, there are already some rumblings of Con- 
gressional opinion. Foreign aid has always been a 
target for budget cutting. In addition, there are 
some Congressmen who would like to hold up any 
such legislation until the treaty establishing a 
European Defense Community has been ratified in 
Europe. 

Still others say they see no need for further foreign 
aid appropriations since there are unexpended bal- 
ances from previous years. These balances are largely 
due to the fact that some contracts cannot be filled in 
the year they are placed. If the Defense Department 
orders a $500,000 airplane for France, that money is 
obligated at once, but it is not spent until the plane 
is delivered—perhaps two years later. 

In summary, the 1954 Mutual Security program 
as proposed by the Administration may be similar in 
outline but smaller in dollars than the current one. 
It will be taken up late in the Congressional session, 
and will probably inspire prolonged Congressional] 
debate in committee and on the floor of both houses. 
The debate may be especially complicated if, in the 
meantime, a Korean truce agreement should be 
reached and if the Soviet “peace offensive” gains 
momentum. 

Any recommendations for far-reaching changes in 
our foreign economic policies will be delayed until 
the Commission headed by former Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas has time to make its study and evaluation 
of these policies. After the Douglas Commission 
reports, there will undoubtedly be a whole range of 
proposals affecting trade, foreign aid and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas. 
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The Right to Vote 


««T AM a native born citizen, 

34 years old, who may not 
be permitted to vote next No- 
vember. . . . If I am to be 
barred from the polls, I feel 
that the states involved cannot 
be constitutionally correct in 
not affording a voting oppor- 
tunity to a citizen who is then 
subject to taxation without representation. My occu- 
pation requires a frequent change of residence. I 
may seldom remain a citizen of a state for more 
than a year, but shall certainly always remain a 
citizen of this nation. Have I lost all constitutional 
rights to vote just because my job requires that I 
keep moving?” 





This letter, one of many like it, came to the na- 
tional office last fall. Local Leagues, too, were con- 
stantly approached by men and women who wanted 
desperately to vote and felt they were being cheated 
of their constitutional rights. These citizens did not 
understand that the right to vote is determined not 
by the Federal Constitution but by state law, and 
the Constitution permits each state to set up its own 
qualifications for voting. It does not guarantee the 
right to vote; it does guarantee that voting may not 
be denied on certain grounds, for example sex, race, 
or color, and it sets up certain broad qualifications for 
voting on Senators and Representatives. 

Instead of one national election law we have 48 
separate state election laws developed over a period 
of many years, changed sometimes, but jealously 
guarded by each state as an expression of its own 
prerogatives. These election laws are varied and 
complex; for example, the 1952 Massachusetts elec- 
tion code is 404 pages long! 

One qualification for voting in every state’s elec- 
tion law is the requirement of “legal residence.” The 
length of residence varies. In 11 states it is six 
months, in one state 11 months, in 32 states one year, 
and in four states it is two years. Because the pat- 
tern of American life has changed, fulfillment of the 
residence requirement has become increasingly diffi- 
cult. During the war eight million civilians left their 
homes to earn a living in a new state. Between 
April of 1950 and April of 1951 over five million 
people moved from one state to another. We are a 
nation on the move and even the most eager citizens 
lose interest when faced with a six-month to two-year 
wait before they can vote. 

Even if citizens try to maintain a legal residence 
“back home” they find absentee voting rights and 
procedures vary from state to state. Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina did not permit 
civilians outside their state boundaries to vote in 
the General Election. Of these eight states, New 
Mexico and South Carolina do not permit even their 
military personnel to vote by absentee ballot. Texas 
allows its draftees to vote but excludes members of 
the regular armed forces from voting, even in person. 

In the primaries, often the decisive elections, 12 
states (Ala., La., Md., Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Mex., 
N. Y., N. Car., Penn., R. I., and S. Car.) do not per- 
mit civilian absentee voting. Of the 45 states that 
require registration only 16 permit civilians to register 


by mailed affidavit (Ariz., Calif., Ind., lowa, Mich., 
Minn., Mont., Nebr., Nev., N. Mex., Okla., 8. Dak., 
Tenn., W. Va., Wis., Wyo.); the others require regis- 
tration in person. 

In 5 states (Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Virginia) the poll tax further complicates the right 
to vote, especially since in four of the states, the pay- 
ment must be made six months or more before the 
election. In many of the states which permit absentee 
voting for military personnel, service wives and fam- 
ilies are ignored. Civilian workers in the federal gov- 
ernment or at military establishments also do not fare 
well under most state laws. 

In countless other ways citizens lose their “right 
to vote.” The question is always “why” and the basic 
answer is that in state legislatures and in the Congress 
there has been little attempt to bring election laws 
and voting procedures into conformity with the prac- 
ticalities of present-day living. 

Forty-four state legislatures meet in 1953, and many 
will be considering election law revisions. A properly 
balanced law must protect the state against fraud 
while extending the voting franchise. Neither side of 
this coin can be overemphasized, but a political “fact 
of life” bears repeating: A voting citizen will always 
take a more personal interest in government than a 
citizen frustrated and denied “the right to vote.” 


Outlook on D. C. Home Rule 


HE future of self-government for the District of Co- 

lumbia is still uncertain. Senator Case (R., S. D.) has 
undertaken to introduce some legislation which would help 
ease the transition of responsibility from Congress to a 
future District Council. He emphasizes that these measures 
are not in any sense to be taken as substitutes for self- 
government. 

The first of these bills—to elect a non-voting delegate to 
the House—was passed by the Senate on March 3, 1953 
by a vote of 88-0. This-bill also provides for setting up 
election districts and voting machinery which would have 
to be done before the referendum, provided for in 8. 999, 
could be carried out. 

There has always been a question as to the legislative 
powers Congress could delegate to a District Council. A 
recent decision of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia held that District laws in the nature of 
ordinances, passed in 1872 and 1873, are invalid because Con- 
gress could not delegate even this legislative function. This 
ruling has brought great uncertainty as to how much self- 
government would be possible under the proposed District 
government. At the request of the Attorney General, the 
Supreme Court has agreed to review the case on April 27. 
Until the Supreme Court rules, the fate of Home Rule 
legislation is very much up in the air. 





MRS. R. WALSTON CHUBB 


The death of Mrs. R. Walston Chubb of Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, on March 3, 1953, is a 
great loss to the League of Women Voters and to 
her community. Mrs. Chubb had served on the 
National Board, and as Missouri state president. 
Her adult life was devoted to public service, 
especially in the fields of education and welfare. 











Legislative Outlook on Item Il 


HE only thing which seems sure about Congress 

and the budget at this writing is that there will be 
a log-jam of appropriation bills as the end of the fiscal 
year (June 30) approaches. By the first week in April 
no appropriation bill had been acted upon in either 
house. The reason for this delay has been the desire 
on the part of Congressional leaders to give the new 
Administration as much time as possible to make any 
changes it might desire in President Truman’s pro- 
posed budget. Both the Bureau of the Budget and 
the agencies themselves have been asked to re-examine 
their budget requests with an eye to cutting wherever 
possible. 

This delay, combined with the inevitable one caused 
by the need for the Republicans to organize themselves 
as the majority party, has resulted in a very small 
legislative output up to now. It seems likely that only 
“must” legislation will be taken up between now and 
summer adjournment. 

Among the things which are almost certain to be 
held over until fall, or until the second session of the 
83rd Congress, are a variety of proposals to improve 
Congressional budgetary procedures. A goodly num- 
ber of such bills has been introduced, including one to 
set up a Joint Committee on the Budget, which had 
57 sponsors in the Senate. Among the others are bills 
to set up an omnibus appropriation bill, a presidential 
item veto, a legislative budget, yea and nay votes on 
all appropriation bills, a bill to secure more help for 
Congress from the Comptroller General, and one to in- 
crease the staff studying defense appropriations in 
both houses. 

The only one of these proposed reforms which has 


received any action thus far is S. Con. Res. 8, Senator 
Byrd’s proposed Single Appropriation Bill (see VoTerR 
3/15/53). On February 25, Senator Byrd testified be- 
fore the House Rules Committee in favor of his bill. 
He offered a tentative amendment which would change 
the rules of Congress to allow a presidential item veto 
on all appropriation measures. He would like the 
Rules Committee to consider whether this would be 
possible without the constitutional amendment which 
he himself believes to be necessary. The General 
Counsel of the Treasury Department is also scheduled 
to testify on the item veto before this Committee. 





The above budgetary proposals require different 
degrees of legislative action. Those which have been 
introduced in the form of a regular bill such as the 
House and Senate bills proposing a Joint Committee 
for the Budget, require action by both the House 
and Senate, and signature of the President. Such an 
act carries the force of law. Those which have been 
introduced in the form of joint resolutions, such as 
the constitutional amendment to provide for the item 
veto, must be passed by both houses and then sent 
to the states for ratification. Proposals introduced in 
the form of concurrent resolutions, such as Senator 
Byrd’s proposal for the single appropriation bill, re- 
quire passage by both houses only, and do not carry 
the force of law. Simple resolutions, such as the pro- 
posal to reinstate the legislative budget and the bill to 
require yea and nay votes, need to be acted on only 
by the house in which they are introduced. Such 
resolutions usually concern only the internal rules by 
which each house governs itself. 














STRAWS IN THE WIND? 


perme appears to be a strong tendency among 
some members of the present Congress to halt, if 
not reverse, the direction of U. 8. foreign policy. One 
sign of this is the number of bills introduced to grant 
tariff protection to individual domestic producers. 
For example, there are some thirty bills dealing with 
tariffs on petroleum imports. The trend is also dis- 
cernible in the number of bills which would affect U.S. 
participation in the U.N. and other international 
bodies. Although it is unlikely that Congress will act 
on most of these proposals, it is important to note them 
as indicative of attitudes existing in Congress and in 
parts of the country. 


The Treaty-Making Power and Executive 
Agreements 


A host of bills and resolutions would place restric- 
tions on the kinds of subjects that the U. 8. could deal 
with in the U.N. and other international bodies. In 
addition to the Bricker amendment, a number of other 
bills and resolutions have been introduced in both 
houses which would limit the treaty-making power 
of the President and restrict the use of Executive 
Agreements. (See Voter 3/1/53, 6/15/52). 


U.N. Flag 


Three bills would prevent the showing of the U.N. 
flag unless accompanied by the U. 8. flag. One bill 
would exempt the U.N. Headquarters and other inter- 
national meeting places from this restriction. 


Use of U. S. Troops 


A significant number of bills deal with the use of 
U.S. troops abroad. A few would require the Presi- 
dent to obtain approval from Congress before U. 8. 
troops were sent abroad, either for peace time pur- 
poses or for military action such as in the Korean 
aggression. Another states that “no citizen called for 
armed service in any foreign country shall be com- 
pelled to serve under any other banner or insignia 
than the Stars and Stripes of the USA.” 


Withdrawal from the U.N. 


One bill would require the U. S. to withdraw from 
the U.N. and another would withdraw U. 8. approval 
of the U.N. Charter. 

Finally, there is a bill which would prevent the U.S. 
from submitting a controversy over the interpretation 
of a treaty to the International Court of Justice. 








NEW BADGE 


The Girl Scouts introduced a new badge to cele- 
brate their 41st birthday which fell on March 12. 
Called the “My Government” badge, its requirements 
focus attention on how local, state and federal gov- 
ernments operate. The basic requirements for the 
badge were worked out in collaboration with the 
League of Women Voters in New York. 











U.N. A “PAYING GUEST” 


The U.S. gets back from the U.N. about $30 million 
a year, or at least twice our annual contribution. 
Payroll checks of diplomats and staff members are 
cashed and spent here. Supplies are bought from U.S. 
firms. Printing bills alone amount to over a million 
dollars a year. Real estate values (and consequently 
tax assessments) in the area of the headquarters have 
risen sharply. 
—From the N. Y. Times of March 16, 1953 





* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT * 


Tidelands (H. R. 4198): By a roll call vote of 285 yeas 
to 108 nays, the House approved a bill giving coastal 
states clear title to submerged lands out to their his- 
toric borders. The Senate is now debating this bill, 
and indications are that it will be a long debate. 


Reorganization Plan #1: Passed by the House on 
March 18 and the Senate on March 30, this plan 
changes the Federal Security Agency to a Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. On April 2, the 
President nominated the Director, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, to be the first secretary. 


Reorganization Plan #3: Sent to the Congress by 
the President on April 2, this plan would reorganize 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, giving it permanent 
status. The plan has been sent to committees in both 
Houses. 


Federal-State Relations (S. 1514): In response to the 
President’s message to Congress on March 30, Senator 
Taft introduced a bill to create a Commission to study 
the relationships among federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, with particular regard to finance. The pro- 
posed Commission would have 25 members; 15 named 
by the President and 5 each by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House. 


Standby Controls (S. 753 and S. 1081): On April 1, 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee con- 
cluded hearings on legislation which would provide 
standby controls and empower the President to order 
a 90-day price, wage, and rent freeze. No committee 
report as yet. 

In testimony before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on April 1, officials of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and State asked Congress to let 
the existing import curbs on dairy products expire 
June 30. 


Natural Resources (S. 1412): On March 20, Senator 
McCarran introduced a bill to establish a national 
natural resources policy, create a Natural Resources 
Council and provide for a natural resources inventory. 
Referred to the Senate Interior Committee. 


Treaties (S. J. Res. 1 and S. J. Res. 43): Hearings 
on these proposed constitutional amendments affect- 
ing treaties and executive agreements are continuing 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee. On April 
7 and 8, Secretary of State Dulles and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, representing the Administration, testi- 
fied against S. J. Res. 1 and S. J. Res. 43. Dulles 


said such an amendment would “gravely impair this 
nation’s ability to deal with other nations.” 


Statehood for Alaska: Hearings began on April 2 be- 
fore the House Insular Affairs Committee. 


Appropriation Votes (H. Res. 52): Introduced by Rep- 
resentative Rogers (D., Fla.), this bill would amend 
the House rules to require roll call votes on the final 
passage of appropriation bills. Referred to House 
Rules Committee. 


Defense Appropriations (H. R. 1572): Introduced by 
Representative Bates (R., Mass.), this bill would pro- 
vide for adequate staffs for the House Appropriation 
Committee so that they could better study the appro- 
priation needs of the Department of Defense. Re- 
ferred to House Administration Committee. 


General Accounting Office (H. R. 3085): Introduced by 
Representative McCarthy (D., Minn.), this bill would 
enable the Comptroller General to assist more effec- 
tively the Appropriations Committee in considering 
the budget. Referred to the House Committee on 
Government Operations. 


Item Veto (H. R. 3640): Introduced by Representative 
Multer (D., N. Y.), this bill would enable the Presi- 
dent to veto individual items in an appropriation bill 
by considering each provision as a separate bill. Re- 
ferred to House Judiciary Committee. 


Reciprocal Trade (H. R. 4294): Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Simpson (R., Pa.), this extends the Trade 
Agreements Act for one year and contains several 
additional restrictions on trade. Another measure 
(H. R. 4461), sponsored by Representative Smith (D., 
Miss.), would extend the law for 3 years without the 
peril point or escape clause provisions. Both bills are 
before the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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